contriDunon oenaviorai factors maice to me currenr ouraen or mness. ope-cific kinds of behavior and disease states are examined in Section II of this report. This chapter does not explicitly examine the effects of broad social influences on the burden of illness; behavioral issues relating to health and work, aging, and social disadvantage are discussed in Section III.
The Current Burden of Illness
A number of measures of the societal and personal impact of disease have been used as indices of the burden of illness, including the number of people directly afflicted by a condition (prevalence), mortality (rates of death per unit population), direct economic costs (costs of care and treatment), indirect economic costs (loss of wages or premature death of a wage earner), use of health care resources (hospital inpatient days), and functional restrictions imposed by disease (lost work or school days) (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 1980c). No single measure is fully satisfactory; even the aggregate of many measures does not convey the full burden of illness, because the emotional and interpersonal toll of these illnesses has yet to be quantified.
Mortality
The major causes of the almost two million deaths each year in the United States are cardiovascular diseases, including heart disease, stroke, hypertension, and the various manifestations of atherosclerosis; cancers; accidents; violence, including homicide and suicide; diabetes mellitus; cirrhosis of the liver; and lung disease (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1979b).
The leading causes of death vary with age. Low birth weight, birth-associated conditions, and congenital defects are the major conditions associated with infant mortality. Accidents and violence are the leading causes of death for those age 1-24 years, with cancer and heart disease also prevalent. Accidents continue to rank first for the age group 25-44. Above age 44, cardiovascular disease and cancer are the leading causes of death, but accidents and violence continue to be important. Cirrhosis of the liver, diabetes mellitus, and respiratory disease, especially for those over age 65 in the latter case, also are major contributors to adult mortality (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1979b; National Center for, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1980, Publ. No. (NIH) 80-1993.
